PROSPECTUS 


OP  THE 

PENXSTLYANIA  ANTHRACITE  COAL  Co. 

LOCATED  XEAB 

SCKANTON  AND  PITTSTON. 

LACKAWANNA  TALLEY,  LUZERNE  COUNTY,  PA. 


The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company  submit 
the  following  brief  expose  of  its  affairs  to  those  to 
whom  this  circular  may  be  addressed,  and  those  whose 
attention  may  be  invited  to  it  by  the  friends  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  object  of  this  expose  is  to  secure  the  aid  of  addi¬ 
tional  capital  to  complete  the  company’s  plans  of  opera¬ 
tion  herein  explained.  No  statement  is  made  but  what 
is  truthful  in  every  particular  :  having  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  persons  already  largely  interested,  who  have 
no  desire  to  part  with  their  interest :  and  expecting,  as 
they  do,  personal  association  with  those  who  may  in¬ 
vest  in  the  enterprise,  they  carefully  avoid  any  repre¬ 
sentation  likely  in  the  least  to  fail  a  full  realization. 

The  company  is  organized  under  the  general  Mining 
Law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  letters  patent, 
issued,  with  a  capital  of  §500,000.  A  limited  amount 
of  stock  only,  sufficient  however,  to  perfect  an  organi¬ 
zation,  was  at  first  subscribed.  It  being  apparent  that 
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a  very  fortunate  and  valuable  selection  of  coal  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  secured  for  the  company,  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  the  President  of  the  company,  at  once  in¬ 
vested  largely  in  the  enterprize,  and  has  continued  to 
advance  liberally ;  so  much  so,  that  the  company  owes 
its  achievements  and  flattering  prospects  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  liberality. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  company,  it  has  been 
the  uniform  and  determined  purpose  of  its  managers  to 
perfect  and  consummate  an  independent  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  by  which  not  only  the  mining  of  coal,  but  the 
transportation  of  it  to  market,  should  be  as  exclusively 
as  possible  under  their  control.  It  is  the  success  of 
this  system  which  has  invariably  rendered,  and  will 
continue  to  render  profitable,  capital  judiciously  ex¬ 
pended  in  Anthracite  coal  lands,  well  located,  and  pru¬ 
dently  managed.  We  have  progressed  with  our  works 
and  plans  with  a  rapidity  and  success  unequalled,  as 
we  believe,  by  any  similar  undertaking  in  this  or  any 
other  coal  field.  The  parties  in  interest  have  given 
the  highest  guaranty  of /their  confidence  in  the  enter¬ 
prize,  by  the  large  amount  they  have  invested,  and 
their  desire  to  retain  their  interest.  Having  them¬ 
selves  assumed  all  the  responsibility  incident  to  the 
purchase  of  coal  property,  before  its  capacity  and 
value  is  proved,  and  incident  to  its  management,  in  the 
construction  of  machinery,  fixtures  and  equipment  for 
a  proper  development  and  disposition  of  the  coal ;  they 
trust  therefore,  that  they  can  with  confidence  invite 
others  into  their  association,  without  being  suspected 
of  having  a  merely  speculative  purpose. 

Having  most  successfully  demonstrated  the  produc¬ 
tive  value  of  our  property  with  our  own  means,  with- 
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out  in  the  meantime  offering  a  dollar  of  stock  or  bonds 
to  any  one,  we  now  propose,  before  our  stock  is  dis¬ 
tributed,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  few  to  unite 
with  us,  by  offering  unusual  inducements  for  a  profita¬ 
ble  investment. 

If  the  company’s  plan  of  operations  contemplated 
merely  the  mining  of  coal,  and  selling  it  at  their  breaker, 
as  is  done  in  most  cases,  no  additional  capital  would  be 
required ;  but  this  is  not  our  object,  although  an  ad¬ 
vantage  incident  to  our  location,  of  which  we  may 
occasionally  avail  ourselves,  as  hereafter  explained. 
As  before  remarked,  we  are  resolved  to  be  as  indepen¬ 
dent  as  possible,  in  mining  and  transporting  our  coal ; 
and  therefore  wiU  make  no  intermediate  contracts  for 
mining,  but  do  our  own  mining,  control  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  our  coal,  and  be  ourselves  vendors  of  it  to  coal 
dealers.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  system  we  will 
briefly  state. 


1.  MINING  COAL. 

The  contract  system  for  mining  coal  and  delivering  it 
in  cars  or  boats,  works  well  enough,  while  the  contract 
is  advantageous  to  the  contractor ;  when  it  ceases  to 
be  such,  he  will  cease  to  deliver  coal.  On  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  induced  by  increased  demands  for  coal 
at  high  prices,  the  supply  cannot  be  increased  without 
additional  inducement  to  the  contractor.  As  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  company  to  gain  anything  by  an  advan¬ 
tageous  contract,  and  if  there  is  any  loss,  the  company 
must  share  it,  we  believe  it  better  to  make  out  of  mining 
what  the  contractor  would  certainly  make  out  of  us. 
This  will  be  a  saving  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  We  can 


therefore,  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  mine  our  coal 
fifteen  cents  per  ton  less  than  is  being  done  at  collieries 
adopting  the  contract  system.  We  can  employ  what 
force  we  please  in  the  mines,  limited  only  by  the  extent 
of  our  gang-ways ;  and  are  all  times  ready  to  supply 
coal  to  the  extent  of  our  capacity,  and  in  such  sizes  as 
may  be  required. 

2.  TRANSPOKTATION. 

To  reach  the  markets  we  most  rely  upon,  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  our  coal  will  be  by  canal.  For  a  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  business,  it  will  not  do  to  depend  on 
others  for  boats ;  it  affords  no  reliance  whatever  on  the 
extent  of  the  means  of  transportation,  or  the  certainty 
of  a  prompt  delivery ;  both  of  which  being  absolutely 
indispensable  to  success.  The  inability  of  companies 
and  parties  of  limited  means,  shipping  coal  down  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  purchase  boats,  and  con¬ 
trol  the  transportation  of  their  coal,  compels  them  not 
only  to  submit  to  any  exactions,  especially  in  the  fall, 
but  renders  the  means  of  transportation  so  uncertain, 
that  they  suffer  serious  loss,  and  constant  disadvantage. 
This  result  is  the  general  experience,  wherever  the  coal 
business  is  similarly  conducted.  We  believe  it  there¬ 
fore  to  be  indispensable  that  we  should  so  far  own  the 
boats  necessary  for  our  use,  as  to  control  them  for  that 
purpose. 

To  secure  this  object,  the  system  adopted  so  success¬ 
fully  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Company,  whose  great  experience  in  this  management 
should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty,  is  the  system  we  propose 
to  adopt.  It  will  require  us  to  purchase  from  time  to 
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time,  the  boats  we  need ;  and  then  dispose  of  them  to 
competent  and  responsible  persons,  who  shall  equip 
and  run  them,  a  certain  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the 
freight,  every  trip  made,  to  apply  on  the  sale  of  the 
boat.  When  the  boat  is  paid  for  in  this  manner,  the 
owner  can  continue  in  our  service  or  not,  as  he  choses ; 
but  until  then  to  carry  our  coal.  This  system  has 
proved  to  have  such  decided  advantages  over  that  of 
being  actually  transporters,  that  it  is  permanently 
adopted  by  the  companies  referred  to. 

3.  MARKET. 

The  market  we  intend  in  part  to  supply,  is  north 
and  west.  Being  in  a  position,  however,  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  any  superior  advantages  which  the  seaboard, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  may 
occasionally  offer.  It  is  important  to  a  successful  en- 
terprize  of  this  kind,  that  a  company  should  be  in  no 
uncertainty  as  to  its  principal  market,  if  its  position 
and  means  of  access  are  favorable,  and  a  steady  pur¬ 
pose  to  this  end,  should  be  adopted. 

Our  lands  were  selected  principally  with  reference  to 
markets  north  and  west;  and  our  conviction  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  selection,  is  being  constantly  strength¬ 
ened.  We  have  given  to  the  subject  thorough  per¬ 
sonal  examination  and  investigation,  and  know  that  we 
can  sell  all  the  coal  we  can  deliver  from  our  yard,  at 
remunerating  prices.  We  have  secured  for  our  use  at 
Montezuma,  eleven  acres  of  land,  including  a  basin  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  of  capacity  amply  sufficient  for  our 
use.  By  referring  to  the  annexed  map,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  position  of  Montezuma  for  distributing 
coal  are  apparent.  It  being  our  object  in  this  place 
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merely  to  state  our  plan  of  operation ;  the  particular 
reasons  and  advantages  of  it  in  respect  both  to  the 
market  and  the  point  selected  for  distributing  our 
coal,  we  will  give  hereafter. 

To  establish  our  operations  in  the  manner  proposed, 
will  require  additional  capital  for  the  purchase  of  boats, 
and  preparing  our  yard  at  Montezuma  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  boats,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

We  shall,  as  part  of  our  plan  of  operation,  increase 
our  facilities  for  mining  and  preparing  coal,  till  we  have 
reached  a  minimum  point  in  the  cheapness  of  mining ; 
thereby  diminishing  the  general  average  of  the  cost  of 
all  the  coal  we  mine.  Upon  this  plan  of  working,  the 
several  leading  coal  companies  of  Pennsylvania  owe 
their  great  success;  aside  from  which,  it  meets  our 
decided  approval,  after  a  full  and  careful  consideration 
of  it  in  detail. 

To  increase  our  present  capacity  for  mining  and  pre¬ 
paring  coal,  two-fold,  will  require  but  small  outlay  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  for  mining  the  first  one  hundred 
thousand  tons ;  and  so  on,  in  the  same  ratio,  till  the 
minimum  point  is  ascertained ;  which  will  be  when  the 
coal  mined  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  which  the  veins 
are  susceptible  of  being  worked  to  advantage.  Of 
course  the  quantity  actually  mined  depending  always 
upon  the  present  and  prospective  merits  of  the  markets. 
Thus,  by  increasing  the  capacity  from  fifty  thousand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  tons,  while  little  additional  out¬ 
lay  is  required,  the  quantity  is  tripled ;  the  same  rule 
will  apply  for  increasing  the  capacity  from  one  hundred 
thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  tons.  To  secure 
these  advantages  also,  additional  capital  will  be  required. 


Such,  briefly,  is  the  intended  working  plan  of  the 
company,  and  as  evidence  of  confidence,  we  have  with 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  success,  made  large 
expenditures,  and  are  still  making  more.  The  extent 
of  our  works,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  justify 
stopping  now  ;  to  proceed,  we  must  have  the  assistance 
of  others  in  our  operation. 

Statement  of  the  Property,  Machinery,  Expen¬ 
ditures,  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the  Pexx- 
SYLYAxiA  Anthracite  Coal  Company. 

COAL  LANDS. 

The  Company  own  six  hundred  and  forty-three  acres 
of  coal  land,  situate  in  Lackawanna  Township,  on  the 
Lackawanna  river  ;  about  two  and  one-half  miles  below 
the  centre  of  Scranton,  and  adjoining  the  borough 
hmits ;  also  eighty-four  acres  in  Pittston  township,  on 
the  Lackawanna  river,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
above  Pittston  borough.  This  tract  fronts  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  pool,  connecting  with  the  North  Branch  Canal. 
The  value  of  these  lands  for  mining  and  yielding  capa¬ 
city,  is  fully  demonstrated.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
we  submit  no  doubtful  or  problematical  calculations. 
The  coal  veins  are  opened^  and  the  coal  exposed. 

The  proximity  of  the  large  tract  to  Scranton,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  population  our  own  works  is  calling 
around  us,  and  the  high  price  of  lots  between  us  and 
Scranton,  have  created  a  demand  for  our  surface.  About 
sixty  lots  have  been  laid  out,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  About  forty  have  been  sold  at  prices  vary¬ 
ing  from  seventy-five  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
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The  balance  of  them  could  have  been  sold,  but  we  have 
concluded  to  offer  no  more  for  sale  at  present,  confident 
that  double,  if  not  treble  these  prices  can  be  had  for 
them  in  a  year.  A  great  portion  of  this  tract  is 
available  for  lots,  from  which  we  can  realize  per  acre 
at  the  rates  we  have  sold,  more  than  the  land  cost  us. 
The  value  of  our  surface  is  therefore  an  important 
consideration.  The  whole  surface  is  very  uniform, 
descending  by  moderate  grade  to  the  river,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  valley.  Imme¬ 
diately  opposite  to  this  tract,  is  the  property  and  ex¬ 
tensive  works  of  the  Union  Coal  Company,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  Moses  Taylor,  Hecksher,  and 
others,  of  New  York. 

COAL. 

In  October,  1855,  we  commenced  our  explorations 
for  coal ;  our  success  in  this  branch  of  our  operations, 
is,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel,  at  least  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  We  opened  by  a  tunnel,  an  eight  feet  vein,  ex¬ 
posed  it  ready  to  drive  the  gang-way,  at  an  expense 
of  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  We 
proved  the  existence  of  a  nine  feet  vein  below  the 
eight,  by  boring  about  forty-five  feet ;  at  another  point 
we  struck  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  fourteen  feet 
vein,  being  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.  We  have  driven 
two  tunnels  at  different  points  in  this  vein,  and  find 
it  more  generally  to  be  full  eight  feet.  We  have  also 
demonstrated  by  test  shafts  and  boring,  the  eight  feet 
and  nine  feet  underlying  it,  on  part  of  the  property 
lying  above  eight  feet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
veins  are  located  above  water  level.  That  still  larger 
veins  are  beneath  these,  and  below  water  level,  has  also 
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been  demonstrated.  Having  exposed  for  mining  several 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  sufficient'  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  for  a  generation  to  come,  we  were  satisfied  to 
stop  our  explorations. 

THE  aUALITY  OF  OITR  COAL. 

The  coal  upon  the  large  tract  has  had  great  celeb¬ 
rity  since  the  earliest  period  of  mining  coal  in  the 
Lackawanna  valley.  Its  admirable  fitness  for  furnaces 
and  blacksmiths’  purposes,  gave  a  demand  for  it  for 
miles  distant,  from  amidst  other  mines,  and  transported 
by  teams.  For  manufacturing,  steamboats,  and  domes¬ 
tic  use,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  Anthracite  coal  of  the 
country.  There  may  be  occasional  seams  of  coal  from 
other  mines  equal,  ours,  however,  averages  an  uniform 
superior  quality. 

The  coal  ought  to  command,  because  it  is  worth  it, 
fifty  cents  per  ton  more  than  most  Anthracite  coal 
brought  to  market.  It  ignites  easy,  burns  freely,  and 
entirely  consumes,  leaving  but  few  ashes,  being  very 
free  from  slate.  In  the  prosecution  of  our  works,  we 
have  used  it  exclusively  in  our  blacksmiths’  shops,  and 
have  found  it  decidedly  preferable  to  any  Bituminous 
coal,  for  heavy  work. 

The  lower,  or  small  tract,  contains,  besides  the  usual 
veins  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  the  fourteen  feet  vein  so 
extensively  worked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
at  Pittston.  This  coal  is  well  known  in  New  York. 

OUR  MACHINERY. 

We  have  completed  on  the  large  tract,  a  coal  breaker, 
the  whole  machinery  of  which,  engine,  cracker,  screens, 
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shutes,  &c.,  work  admirably,  and  is  capable  of  preparing 
any  and  all  sizes  required,  about  four  hundred  tons 
per  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  no  small  consideration, 
that  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery,  and  preparing 
for  mining,  that  we  have  been  successful,  and  can 
extend  to  those  we  invite  to  join  us,  not  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate,  but  the  actual  cost  of  all  these,  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  strictest  economy. 

RAILROAD  AND  BRIDGE. 

We  have  constructed  of  mine  roads,  about  half  a 
mile.  This  is  a  very  permanent  road,  constructed  with 
ties,  well  ballasted,  and  laid  with  a  light  T  rail,  for  mule 
trains.  The  locomotive  road  is  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  rods  long,  with  necessary  sidlings  to  make  up 
trains,  and  for  empty  cars.  This  road  connects  with 
the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  by  a  per¬ 
manent  bridge,  constructed  by  us,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  below  Scranton,  at  which  place  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railroad,  and  also  by  our  branch  road  at 
Pittston,  three  and  one-half  miles,  with  the  North 
Branch  Canal.  These  and  other  connections,  will  be 
best  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  map.  The 
length  of  our  road  at  Pittston,  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
feet. 


PREPARATION  FOR  SHIPPING  COAL. 

At  Pittston  our  road  is  elevated  twenty  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  canal.  Pockets  are  being  constructed, 
holding  each  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  containing  the 
different  sizes  of  coal ;  by  this  arrangement  boats  can  be 
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loaded  in  thirty  minutes.  These  pockets  dispense  with 
half  the  number  of  cars,  which  otherwise  w’ould  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  repairs  and 
additional  employees  incident. 

CONNECTIONS. 

Connecting  with  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg 
Railroad,  connects  us  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad,  with  New  York.  The  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  all  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  south,  north  and  west ;  but  what  we  regard  of 
the  most  importance,  with  the  North  Branch  Canal. 

NORTH  BRANCH  CANAL 

Is  a  Pennsylvania  State  improvement,  the  upper  di¬ 
vision  commencing  at  Pittston,  and  extending  to  the 
New  York  State  line,  near  Elmira.  From  thence  it 
connects  with  the  New  York  State  improvements,  by 
the  Junction  Canal.  From  Elmira  to  Seneca  Lake  by 
Chemung  Canal ;  from  foot  of  Seneca  Lake  to  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  by  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal.  The  lower 
division  extends  from  Pittston  south,  connecting  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  improvements,  to  Harrisburg, 
Middletowm,  Columbia,  Lancaster  and  Baltimore ;  and 
also  by  Union  Canal  to  Philadelphia. 

MONTEZUMA. 

By  selecting  this  point  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  our  coal,  and  in  securing  a  basin  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
we  believe  we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  any 
other  method  yet  adopted,  for  shipping  to  the  north  or 
west,  ii4  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  country  ac- 


cessible  by  the  lakes.  Montezuma  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  miles  from  our  shipping  yard  at  Pittston, 
and  has  the  following  important  advantages.  It  is 
located  at  the  junction  of  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Canal,  with  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal.  Boats  passing 
from  the  Cayuga  or  Seneca  Lakes  into  the  Erie  Canal, 
connect  with  the  latter  at  this  point.  Boats  passing 
up  these  lakes,  also  leave  the  Erie  Canal  at  this  point. 
The  large  interior  cities  of  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and 
Syracuse,  beside  the  populous  villages  on  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  Canals,  and  contiguous  thereto,  can  be  supplied 
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with  coal  from  this  point,  cheaper  than  from  any  other. 
Coal  can  bear  transportation  to  Montezuma  to  better 
advantage  than  to  any  other  point  for  the  same  market. 
From  Elmira  to  Montezuma  the  charges  diminish  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  reduce  materially  the  average  cost  per  ton, 
from  Pittston  to  Elmira.  Arriving  at  Elmira,  our  boats 
will  proceed  on  at  lower  rates  of  charges,  until  they 
arrive  at  a  point,  when  this  advantage  ceases,  which 
is  at  Montezuma.  The  charges,  however,  from  the 
Erie  Canal  to  Elmira,  or  any  intermediate  point  are  in¬ 
variably  maximum  rates,  and  therefore,  neither  Elmira 
or  any  intermediate  point,  is  as  desirable  as  a  distribu¬ 
ting  point.  Coal  dealers,  in  sending  for  coal  to  any 
point  on  the  lakes,  or  south  of  them,  are  subject  to 
these  maximum  rates  of  freight ;  whereas,  at  Monte¬ 
zuma,  only  the  minimum  rates  would  be  added,  to  the 
cost  of  coal.  This  apparent  incongruity,  or  why  it 
should  cost  more  to  go  south  on  the  lakes  for  coal  than 
to  take  it  north,  down  the  lakes,  is  easily  explained. 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  being  lateral  canals,  connect¬ 
ing  the  lakes  with  the  Erie  Canal,  the  transportation 
upon  them  is  very  limited,  compared  to  that  great 
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thoroughfare,  the  Erie  Canal.  The  number  of  boats 
being  so  few,  as  not  only  to  prevent  competition  on 
that  account,  but  they  are  generally  owned  by  persons 
in  the  usual  mercantile  transportation  business,  or  by 
those  who  have  freight  of  their  own,  and  being  off  the 
main  line  of  canal,  are  obliged  themselves  to  own  boats 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  their  business  requires. 
Thus,  the  whole  capacity  for  transportation  on  these 
lateral  routes  is  supplied;  others  must  go  on  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  if  they  have  freight  to  any  extent  to  be 
taken  down  these  lakes.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Their  distributing  point  is  Ithaca,  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  about  forty-eight  miles  south 
from  Montezuma.  One  or  more  persons  are  kept  em¬ 
ployed  at  Montezuma,  to  induce  boats  passing  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  to  go  to  Ithaca  and  load  with  coal.  We 
know  from  coal  dealers,  the  high  rates  they  have  to 
pay,  and  difficulty  attending  employing  boatmen  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  to  leave  it  for  these  lateral  canals.  The 
want  of  competition  by  these  routes,  necessarily  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  the  highest  prices,  besides  constant  and 
perplexing  delays.  Whereas,  going  north  to  Monte¬ 
zuma,  we  having  control  of  the  boats  carrying  our  coal, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
reduced  rates  of  toll  on  the  New  York  canals,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  charges  for  towing  down  the  lake,  which 
is  less  than  two  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  About  half  the  whole  distance  from  El¬ 
mira  to  Montezuma.  At  the  latter  point  the  canal  is 
thronged  with  boats  seeking  freight,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  Many  of  these  boats  take  pro¬ 
duce  east  to  Albany,  and  return  in  most  cases  empty. 
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Freight  is  therefore  sought  after  by  boatmen  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  during  those  months,  will  take  it  west 
for  a  nominal  charge.  Those  to  whom  we  expect  to 
sell  coal,  assure  us  that  they  can  at  all  times  rely  upon 
having  boats  to  carry  coal  at  lowest  rates,  if  delivered 
to  them  at  Montezuma. 

The  interest  of  the  coal  dealers  whom  we  expect  to 
be  our  customers,  is  especially  consulted  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  cheapness,  another  conside¬ 
ration,  and  an  important  one,  is  taken  into  account. 
The  canal  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  Lake,  is  not,  and 
probably  will  not  be  enlarged.  Its  capacity  is  now  the 
same  as  that  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  large  boats,  which  are  soon  to  expel  all  the 
small  ones  from  the  Erie  Canal,  by  its  enlargement, 
cannot  pass  to  Elmira  by  the  Chemung  Canal. 

The  capacity  of  our  boats  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
tons ;  of  the  boats  adapted  to  the  enlarged  canal,  two 
hundred,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  It  would 
not  then  be  economy  to  proceed  further  than  Monte¬ 
zuma  with  our  boats,  inasmuch  as  the  power  required 
to  tow  them  could  tow  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
of  coal  on  the  enlarged  canal.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  trans-shipping  at  Montezuma,  aside  from  its  favora¬ 
ble  position  for  the  delivery  of  coal. 

We  think  it  must  be  apparent,  if  we  can  sell  coal  at 
Montezuma  at  a  price  it  will  cost  at  Ithaca,  and  of 
equal  quality,  with  the  advantage  of  saving  nearly 
ninety-four  miles,  the  distance  there  and  return,  that 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  customers.  The 
advantage,  however,  of  this  point,  and  which  will  have 
a  very  controlling  influence  in  the  sale  of  our  coal,  is 
the  certain  reliance  our  customers  along  the  Erie  Canal 
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will  have  for  the  delivcri/  of  coal  and  means  for  its  trans¬ 
portation. 

Montezuma  is  a  desirable  point  in  still  another  im¬ 
portant  respect.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Cayuga 
plaster  region,  and  contiguous  to  extensive  salt  works. 
Plaster  for  manure  or  fertilizer,  has  become  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  farmers  of  southern  New  York  and 
northern  Pennsylvania,  as  salt.  Immense  quantities  of 
it  are  now  brought  by  teams,  at  heavy  expense,  along 
the  Susquehanna  valley  and  adjacent.  Thousands  of 
farmers  who  cannot  now  afford  to  bring  it,  will  use  it 
when  within  their  means  to  do  so.  The  same  region 
of  country  depends  also  for  its  supply  of  salt  from  this 
quarter.  In  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the  North 
Branch  Canal,  plaster  mills  have  already  been  erected 
along  its  line.  These  articles  being  found  in  abundance 
at  Montezuma,  must  furnish  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  return  freight,  and  thus  essentially  lessen  the  charges 
for  carrying  our  coal. 

The  only  competition  that  we  should  have,  if  any, 
would  be  from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Bailroad  Company.  The  demands  for  coal  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  we  seek,  gives  ample  room  for  both.  The  supply 
this  market  now  gets,  is  from  this  company  mostly,  it 
has  been  a  harvest  for  them ;  they  will  have  no  wish 
to  attempt  to  under  sell  us,  we  shall  have  none  to  under¬ 
sell  them ;  if  attempted,  they  cannot  succeed.  At 
present  a  small  quantity  of  coal  is  brought  from  the 
Shamokin  basin  to  Elmira ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  sold,  only  at  that  point ;  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  Shamokin  coal  can  be  sold  in  this  market,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  coal  by  the  North  Branch  Canak 

The  market  along  our  route  to  Montezuma,  is  also 
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worthy  to  be  considered.  Elmira  is  a  very  general  dis¬ 
tributing  point  by  railroad.  The  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  contribute  to 
furnish  the  supply.  From  Elmira,  coal  can  be  sent  by 
the  New  York  and  Erie,  Elmira,  Canandaigua  and  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  Corning  Bath  and  Genessee  Valley,  and 
Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Railroads.  The  consump¬ 
tion  at  Elmira,  Havana,  Geneva,  Waterloo,  and  Seneca 
Falls,  besides  many  smaller  villages  on  our  route,  will 
require  a  large  supply  of  coal. 

The  supply  that  must  be  ultimately  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Syracuse,  Salina,  and  vicinity, 
will  also  be  very  large.  The  scarcity  of  wood  in  these 
places  has  already  created  the  necessity  for  coal  in  some 
of  the  factories ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  present 
high  price  of  coal  alone,  that  prevents  its  general  use. 
The  only  avenue  for  coal  to  Syracuse,  likely  to  compete 
with  us,  is  by  the  Binghampton  and  Syracuse  Railroad. 
Unless  it  is  carried  over  this  road  for  less  than  cost,  it 
cannot  be  sold  at  Syracuse  in  competition  with  ours. 
We  shall  be  materially  aided  in  the  Syracuse  market 
in  this  respect ;  that  coal  intended  for  the  salt  works 
is  not  subject  to  tolls  from  Elmira  to  Syracuse. 

W.  J.  M^Alpin,  Esq.,  late  State  Engineer  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  Report  of  February, 
1854,  gives  statistics  of  canal  rates  and  comparative 
cost  of  canal  and  railroad  transportation,  which,  with 
his  high  reputation  for  statistical  accuracy,  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 
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Extracts  from  Mr.  M‘Alpin^s  Tables. 

Cod  of  Transportation  2^er  Ton  per  Mile. 

Canals — Erie  enlargement,  ...  4  mills. 

“  Other  larger,  but  shorter,  .  5  to  G 

Ordinary  size,  .  .  .  .  5 

“  With  great  lockage,  6  to  8 

Mr.  M^Alpin  says,  The  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
as  originally  constructed,  was  equal  to  one  and  a-half 
millions  of  tons  carried  through.  Its  dimensions  were 
fixed  at  forty  feet  surface,  and  four  feet  depth,  with 
locks  ninety  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  {same  as 
North  Branch  Canal.)  Its  enlarged  capacity  was  fixed 
at  seventy  feet  surface,  seven  feet  depth,  with  locks 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  equal  to  the  movement  of  seven  millions  of 
tons  through.” 

He  further  says,  “  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  including  its  repairs  and  maintenance, 
and  the  expenses  of  forwarders,  is  five  mills  per  ton 
per  miler 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  on  the  Central 
Eailroad,  including  items  of  expenses  corresponding 
to  those  above  stated,  was  nineteen  mills  per  ton  per 
mile.,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  was 
thirteen  mills. 

The  charges  for  transportation  of  all  the  freight  on 
the  canals  in  1853,  including  the  tolls  paid  to  the 
State,  averaged  one  cent  and  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  charges  for  the  transportation  of  all  freight  on 

the  Central  Railroad,  averasred  three  cents  and  four 

2  " 
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mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie,  averaged  two  cents  and  four  mills. 

In  our  estimates  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  we 
fix  the  canal  navigation  at  one  and  a-half  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  except  lake  navigation,  which  we  fix  at  two 
and  a-half  mills,  the  net  cost  for  towing  a  boat  of  sixty 
or  seventy  tons  down  the  lake,  is  five  dollars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company  intend, 
as  soon  as  the  capacity  of  the  mines,  machinery,  &c., 
will  admit,  to  mine  and  prepare  for  market  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  annually.  Double  this  quantity 
can  be  taken  from  our  veins  of  coal  if  required,  and 
the  facilities  furnished. 


Estimate  of  Cost  and  Profit  per  Ton, 

Cost  of  mining  and  delivering  in  boats,  per  ton,  $  70 

Charge  for  transportation  to  Montezuma,  at  II 

cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  canals,  152  miles,  2  28 
On  lake,  40  miles,  .  .  .  .  .  20 

Trans-shipping,  &c.,  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Net  cost  per  ton  at  Montezuma,  .  .  .  $3  28 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  price  of  our  coal  at  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  will  be  less  than  four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  ton.  We  predicate  this  estimate  on  what  it 
is  sold  for  by  the  cargo,  at  Ithaca,  by  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.  Co  .,  as  per  their  private  circular  of  prices  for  the 
year  1856.  Their  coal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  de¬ 
livered  at  Ithaca,  forty-eight  miles  south  of  Montezuma, 
and  has  to  pass  to  that  place  to  get  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
This  company’s  prices  vary  from  June  to  December, 
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from  four  dolLirs  and  twenty-five  cents,  to  four  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  ton. 

The  contract  price  of  the  company  for  towing,  is  six 
dollars  per  boat,  equal  to  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 
Eight  miles  per  canal,  one  and  a-half  cent  per  ton  per 
mile,  is  twelve  and  a-half  cents.  Fixing  the  average 
at  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  at  Ithaca,  this 
companj^’s  coal  will  cost  the  purchaser  at  Montezuma 
as  follows : 


Cost  at  Ithaca,  .  .  .  .  .  .  §4  50 

Transportation  on  lake,  .  .  .  .  .  25 

“  on  canal  to  Montezuma,  .  .  12 

84  87 

It  is  not  probable  that  coal  dealers  will  pass  our  coal 
yard  at  Montezuma,  if  the  quality  of  our  coal  is  satis¬ 
factory,  and  go  to  Ithaca  and  back,  a  distance  of  ninety- 
six  miles,  provided  we  could  supply  them  at  the  same 
price  the  Ithaca  coal  would  cost  them  at  Montezuma. 
Assuming  as  we  do,  that  all  the  coal  going  on  the  Erie 
Canal  is  taken  in  boats  that  are  emplo^^ed  from  that 
canal,  then  the  advantage  we  have  is  not  only  in  the 
difference  of  the  less  cost  of  our  coal  at  Montezuma, 
but  the  expense  and  time  occupied  in  going  to  Ithaca 
and  returning,  which  could  not  be  less  than  three  days, 
at  an  expense  of  five  dollars  per  day,  together  with 
the  delay. 

In  estimating  the  profit  on  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  coal,  assuming  that  we  have  no  advantage  over 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  E.  R.  Co.,  it  would  be  as  follows  : 
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Price  of  coal  at  Montezuma,  .  .  •  .  $4  60 

Net  cost  at  ....  3  28 

Net  profit  per  ton, . $1  22 

Net  profit  on  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  a  fraction  under 
forty-nine  per  cent.,  on  the  proposed  capital  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  a  fraction  less  than  ten  cents  off, 
leaving  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  would  allow  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  interest  on  capital,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  expenses  and  repairs. 

That  such  profit  is  the  result  of  well  managed  coal 
companies,  constructed  with  a  view  to  remunerate  the 
stockholders,  is  evident  from  the  experience  and  prac¬ 
tical  operations  of  established  coal  companies. 

For  example,  we  extract  from  the  annual  Report  of 
1855,  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co’s,  operations,  whose 
coal  is  in  part  taken  from  a  property  contiguous  to  ours. 
This  is  a  coal  as  well  as  railroad  company. 

Extracts  from  Report  of  D,  L.  &  TF.  R.  R.  Co. 

The  total  sales  of  coal  during  the  year 
amount  to  .  .  •  .  .  $608,990  00 

Annual  revenue  for  rents,  .  .  3,000  00 

Value  of  coal  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1855,  36,932  00 

Total,  $648,922  00 

Taking  from  this  amount,  coal  on  hand  Dec.  31, 
1854,  total  expenses  of  mining,  repairs,  fixtures,  &c., 
the  balance  is  taken,  showing  a  net  revenue  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
five  dollars,  and  thirteen  cents.” 


From  another  part  of  the  Report,  the  total  cost  of 
coal  land  and  mining  improvements,  is  stated  to  be 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  cents  ;  thus  the 
net  revenue  of  this  company  on  sale  of  coal  in  1855, 
including  coal  on  hand,  was  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  investment  that  produced  it.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  this  company,  in  its  system  of 
management,  maintains  separate  and  distinct,  a  rail¬ 
road  and  coal  department ;  as  much  so  as  if  these  were 
separate  companies.  The  usual  tariff  rates  are  made 
and  charged  to  the  coal  department,  for  carrying  coal, 
by  the  railroad  department. 

The  two  departments  audit  and.  settle  monthly.  In 
this  way,  the  net  revenue  on  sales  of  coal  is  ascer¬ 
tained  with  accuracy.  This  proportionate  large  an¬ 
nual  revenue  from  coal,  is  carried  to  the  credit  of 
construction  account,  and  assisted  materially  in  the 
completion  of  their  railroad  from  Great  Bend  to  the 
Water  Gap.  The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Com¬ 
pany  will  have  no  construction  account  to  absorb 
their  profits. 

From  the  same  Report,  from  the  statement  of  the 
General  Coal  Agent,  we  learn  that  the  increased 
sales  of  coal,  in  the  interior  and  western  New  York, 
for  1855,  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year,  and  that  the  sales  in  1856,  by  this  company  in 
that  market,  will  exceed  tw^o  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Referring  again  to  the  circular  of  prices  per  ton 
for  coal,  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  we  notice  the 
price  per  car  load  at  several  points  accessible  to  us 
by  canal,  and  to  that  company  by  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  At  Elmira  they  ask  four  dollars  and 
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seventy  cents  per  ton.  This  point  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  from  our  shipping  yard,  by  canal. 
The  net  cost  of  our  coal  per  ton  at  Elmira,  will  not 
exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  At  Corning,  their 
price  is  five  dollars,  our  coal  can  be  delivered  there 
at  net  cost  of  two  dollars  and  ninety  cents.  At  Wa- 
verly  their  price  is  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  ours 
can  be  delivered  there  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  Their  price  at  Syracuse  is  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents,  it  will  cost  us  the  same  as  at 
Montezuma. 

The  D.  L.  &  W.  E..  E.  Co.  is  hut  one,  and  the 
most  recent  company  that  has  entered  this  field  of 
enterprize  on  a  scale  of  proper  magnitude. 

The  expectations  and  assurances  this  company  had 
to  embark  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars,  mainly  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad,  to  secure  an  avenue  to 
market  for  their  coal,  was  the  success  of  others  in 
similar  enterprizes.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  each  were  reaping 
large  harvests,  while  their  project  promised  advan¬ 
tages  over  either. 

As  an  example  of  the  profits  of  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  annual  Ee- 
port  of  1854,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company.  “  The  managers  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  herewith  furnish  the  stock¬ 
holders  the  usual  annual  statement  of  the  year,  ter¬ 
minating  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  by  which 
the  amount  of  net  profits  is  shown  to  he  one  million, 
one  hundred  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
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dollars,  and  seventy-nine  cents,  equal  to  fifteen  and 
a-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.”  From  the  tables  of  the  Report  it  appears 
that  the  cost  for  mining  coal  was  ninety-three  cents 
per  ton,  put  in  the  cars.  Distance  to  New  York, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles.  This  company 
have  constructed  a  railroad,  worked  by  inclined 
plains,  from  Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  sixteen  miles; 
a  canal  from  thence  to  Rondout,  one  hundred  and 
eight  miles,  making  the  construction  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  of  railroad  and  canal,  part  of 
its  capital.  We  repeat  that  we  have  no  such  ab- 
soi’ption  of  our  means. 

The  North  Branch  Canal,  while  boats  may  pass 
over  it  this  fall,  will  not  be  fully  prepared  for  reliable 
navigation  till  the  spring  of  1857.  Desirous  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  extend  our  facilities  for  mining,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  our  gang-ways,  and  to  dispose  of 
coal  on  hand,  we  proposed  to  sell  to  the  D.  L.  &  W- 
Co.,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  coal  daily,  for  six  months,  or  longer. 
The  company  offer  to  buy,  and  the  contract  is  about 
to  be  made.  We  shall  realize  by  this  sale,  one  dollar 
and  six  cents  per  ton  for  prepared  coal  at  our  breaker. 
This  coal  will  cost  us  sixty-five  cents,  delivered  in 
their  cars ;  affording  a  profit  of  forty-one  cents  per 
ton.  We  are  only  waiting  to  have  the  switches  put 
in  at  our  connection  with  the  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg  road,  to  complete  this  contract.  We 
expect  from  this  som'ce,  to  realize  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  perhaps  longer,  about  three  hundred  dollars 
weekly. 
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General  Summary  of  our  affairs,  with  profits 
on  our  business,  when  it  reaches  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  annually;  the  profits 
based  on  sales  at  Montezuma,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  more  than  realized  by  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  per  ton  at  intermediate 
points  on  the  canal  and  lake. 

727  acres  of  coal  lands,  the  surface  of  lots, 
miners’  houses,  and  other  buildings, 
coal  cracker,  with  machinery  and  fix¬ 
tures,  railroad,  bridge,  cars,  &c.,  all  re¬ 
presented  by  stock  of  company,  which 
can  be  increased  if  required,  .  $500,000  00 

Producing  200,000  tons  annually,  worth 

at  Montezuma,  $4  50  per  ton,  .  900,000  00 

Costing  the  company  at  same  place,  $3  28,  656,000  00 

Profit, . $244,000  00 

Deduct  interest  on  capital 
stock,  $500,000  00,  $30,000  00 

Contingencies,  .  .  20,000  00  50,000  00 

$194,000  00 

Affording  a  net  profit  above  all  anticipated  contin¬ 
gencies,  of  about  39  per  cent. 

Cost  of  land,  727  acres  of  land,  .  $191,043  74 

“  breaker,  fixtures,  machinery,  houses, 

E.  E.  Co.,  ....  44,916  15 


Total,  .  .  $235,959  89 

Paid  on  coal  lands,  .  .  .  95,000  00 

Paid  on  account  of  improvements,  inclu¬ 
ding  all,  ....  44,916  15 


Total  cash  paid  out,  . 


$139,916  15 


t 
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Summary  of  cost  of  coal  lands^  machinery^  fixtures^ 

houses,  railroads,  cfcc. 


Balance  due  on  lands,  $96,043  74,  payable  in 
yearly  instalments,  from  three  to  seven  years. 

The  present  debt  of  the  company  is  that  maturing 
annually  on  purchase  of  land,  with  the  interest. 

There  will  be  required  to  work  our  mines  to  the 
capacity  of  200,000  or  300,000  tons  of  coal,  and  for 
transportation  annually,  as  follows  : 


For  additional  machinery. 

Additional  B.  B.  and  mining  cars,  . 
Additional  miners’  houses. 

For  boats,  ..... 
For  preparing  coal  yard  at  Montezuma, 


$3,000  00 
8,000  00 
5,000  00 
22,560  00 
3,000  00 


Total,  . 


$41,560  00 


Balance  of  land  debt. 

Total  paid  on  land, 

“  “  present  improvements. 


$96,043  74 
95,000  00 
44,916  15 


$235,959  89 


This  exliibit  shows  the  entire  cost  when  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  shall  be  equal  to  2  or  300,000 
tons  annually. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  the  above  item  of  cost  for  boats, 
$22,560  00,  will  be  returned  to  the  company,  and  in 
effect,  is  the  advancement  of  that  sum  on  freight. 
And  also  that  the  quantity  of  land  laid  out  into  lots, 
and  intended  to  be,  wiU  at  the  prices  before  named, 
yield  from  75  to  $100,000. 


General  Eemarks. 


We  have  already  alluded  to  an  important  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  our  enterprize,  viz.,  that  either  the  State 
or  existing  companies  have  been  compelled  to  make 
great  outlays  of  capital,  to  obtain  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  coal  to  market;  these  canals  and  railroads 
already  opened  can  be  used,  and  transportation 
effected  on  them  at  easy  rates.  This  saving  of 
capital  gives  to  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal 
Company  an  advantage  possessed  by  few  coal  asso¬ 
ciations.  We  believe  there  is  no  point  in  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Valley,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  more  eligible 
in  all  respects  for  mining,  and  connecting  with  exist¬ 
ing  lines  of  railway  and  canal  communication  to 
market,  as  the  one  selected  by  our  company. 

If  we  can  mine  more  coal  during  the  winter  than 
our  means  of  transportation  by  canal  can  carry  off 
as  fast  as  required  in  the  spring,  we  shall  not  have 
to  suspend  operations,  as  is  the  case  with  coal  com¬ 
panies  depending  solely  on  navigation.  We  are  in 
connection  with  the  sea-boards  and  interior  of  New 
York  by  railroad;  within  one  mile  of  the  mines,  from 
which,  the  D.  L.  and  W.  Co.  get  a  large  portion  of 
their  coal  for  the  New  York  market.  Our  large 
tract  is  equal  distance  from  Scranton  and  the  canal, 
not  so  far  from  Pittston,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  North  Branch  Canal,  nor  from  Scranton,  as  most 
of  the  mines;  while  our  lower  tract  is  immediately 
on  the  canal. 

Our  lands  are  already  proved,  the  quantity  and 
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quality  of  coal  cstablislicd.  The  improvements  com¬ 
plete,  and  operate  satisfactorily. 

We  are  now  ready  to  derive  revenue,  and  shall,  as 
soon  as  our  contract  for  the  sale  of  our  coal  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Our  coal  is  mined  above  water  level ;  we  thus 
avoid  the  delay  and  expense  necessary  for  machinery 
to  keep  the  mines  clear  of  water.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  who  have  examined  our  mines,  that  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Shafts  will  be  required 
for  the  veins  beneath  these.  One  may  be  required 
on  the  Brown  or  lower  tract.  But  the  bulk  of  our 
coal  for  many  years,  will  be  taken  out  without  shafts. 
The  principal  workings  in  the  valley  are  by  shafts  ; 
when  completed,  they  have  advantages  over  drifts  or 
tunnels,  but  in  the  commencement  of  a  new  enter- 
prize,  it  is  a  consideration  to  avoid  the  large  outlay 
of  money  required  for  their  construction. 

We  have  carefully  considered  all  our  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  after  making  every  allowance 
for  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  and  transportation,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
possible,  if  our  policy  is  adopted  for  future  opera¬ 
tions,  that  the  annual  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the 
company  can  be  less  than  thirty-five  per  cent.,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  interest,  which  allow  an  additional  margin 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Our  improvements  have  been  made  under  the 
superintendance  of  J.  B.  Davis,  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  our 
service.  He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  his 
system  for  working  the  mines  and  preparing  coal  for 
market,  and  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  company. 
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His  views  in  regard  to  onr  property  and  its  capa¬ 
bilities,  will  be  found  annexed,  and  also  the  geological 
report  of  Professor  W.  H.  Roberts.  We  specially 
invite  inspection  of  our  property  and  improvements, 
and  a  close  scrutiny  of  our  offers  by  those  disposed 
to  associate  with  us.  As  before  stated,  the  company 
expect  immediately  to  derive  income  from  the  sale  of 
coal,  and  in  the  spring  to  commence  to  supply  the 
yard  at  Montezuma. 

Henry  Beckett,  President 

J.  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  Treas,  and  Secy. 

Geo.  Sanderson,  Gen.  Agent. 

Henry  Beckett,  Esq., 

President  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Co.: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  coal  yielding 
capacity  of  the  company’s  lands,  its  advantages,  &c., 
the  following  communication  is  respectfully  sub-  ‘ 
mitted : 

The  amount  of  coal  which  can  be  mined  from  these 
lands  will  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  company; 
they  can  be  opened  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are 
two  openings  made  by  drifting  into  an  eight  feet  vein 
of  superior  quality,  which  drains  the  coal  without 
machinery,  the  narrow  workings  of  which,  have  been 
driven  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  capacity 
of  the  mines  now,  equal  to  fifty  thousand  tons  per 
annum,  which  can  in  a  short  time  be  extended  to  the 
capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

From  these  openings,  coal  can  be  mined  and  put 
in  the  cars  prepared  for  market,  at  a  cost  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  ton,  when  worked  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thou- 
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sand  tons  per  annum;  if  worked  up  to  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  cost  per  ton  can  be 
reduced  to  sixty  cents. 

The  machinery  and  fixtures  for  screening,  coal 
work  admirably.  They  are  constructed  with  a  view 
to  save  labor,  requiring  no  handling  of  the  coal, 
further  than  to  dump  it  from  the  cars ;  the  car  dis¬ 
charges  itself  when  it  strikes  the  trip,  thus  rendering 
the  dumping  of  the  coal  very  expeditious. 

The  present  improvements  for  preparing  coal  is 
calculated  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  prepare  fifty 
thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  can  easily  be  increased 
to  seventy-five  thousand  tons;  and  by  an  expenditure 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  in  erecting  another  wing  of 
binns  and  screen,  the  capacity  can  be  doubled. 

A  tunnel  to  the  vein  in  the  geological  strata,  called 
the  G,  or  fourteen  foot  vein,  has  been  in  progress 
some  two  months;  the  distance  to  the  vein  is  one 
hundred  feet ;  some  sixtv-five  of  which  has  been 
driven  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  foot.  This  vein 
will  yield  over  eleven  thousand  tons  per  acre;  the 
tunnel  will  open  by  level  drainage  some  thi'be  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  coal,  or  in  tons  three  million  three 
hundred  thousand.  This  opening  is  near  the  breaker, 
and  is  made  large  enough  to  bring  out  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum.  Borings  have  been  made 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tract,  proving  the  G,  or 
fourteen  foot  vein,  and  the  II,  or  eight  foot  vein,  both 
of  which  can  be  opened  by  tunnel,  from  a  point  in  a 
ravine  on  said  lands,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  carried  by  railroad  about  five 
hundred  yards  in  length,  to  the  present  breaker;  thus 
opening  by  level  drainage  some  five  millions  of  tons 
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of  coal,  from  wliich  can  be  mined  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  tons  per  annum,  and  prepared  for  market  at  a 
cost  of  sixty  cents  per  ton;  the  cost  of  mining  by 
shafts,  generally,  is  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  ton 
more. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 
these  openings  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  many 
single  shafts,  the  capacity  of  which  does  not  exceed 
fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

To  open  the  coal  lying  below  these  levels,  shafting 
must  be  resorted  to,  which  will  open  the  nine  foot 
and  one  hundred  and  eleven  foot  veins  underlying 
the  above-mentioned,  by  which  openings  can  be  made 
to  mine  any  quantity  of  coal  that  the  company  may 
desire. 

The  locating  and  planning  of  a  shaft  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  in  the  Company’s  lands  near  Pittston,  known 
as  the  Brown  tract.  This  shaft  is  designed  to  open 
and  work  the  Pittston  fourteen  feet  vein.  Its  calcu¬ 
lated  capacity,  one  hundred  thousand  tons  per  year  ; 
its  depth,  less  than  one  hundred  feet ;  which,  however, 
will  be  determined  accurately,  when  the  boring,  which 
is  now  ill  progress,  is  completed.  This  shaft  will  be 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  put  down  to  the  several 
veins,  underlying  the  Pittston  fourteen  feet  vein,  when 
ever  desired. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  superior.  It  should 
take  as  high  rank  in  market  as  any  anthracite  coal, 
taken  from  this  or  any  other  coal  basin.  It  is  equal, 
and  in  some  respects  superior  to  most  coal  mined  in 
Pennsylvania  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron; 
for  generating  steam  and  all  domestic  uses.  For 
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fomvlnj  coal,  adapted  to  melting  and  manufacturing 
iron,  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

In  relation  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Company’s 
lands  for  mining  coal  cheaply,  and  the  opening, 
machinery,  fixtures,  roads,  &c.,  already  completed, 
I  can  say  with  confidence,  predicated  upon  a  long 
experience  in  the  business,  that  you  can  safely  chal¬ 
lenge  comparison. 

HespectfuUy  yours, 

J.  E.  DAVIS, 

Sup’t.  of  P.  A.  Coal  Company. 


Scranton,  Oct.  20,  1856. 


Eeport  upon  the  lands  owned  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  situate  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  county  of 
Luzerne,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company’s 
lands  are  comprised  of  two  tracts,  the  one  called  the 
‘‘  S wetland,”  the  other  the  “  Brown  ”  tract,  containing 
together,  over  seven  hundred  acres. 

The  Swetland  tract,  the  largest  of  the  two,  contains 
six  hundred  acres.  It  faces  on  the  Lackawanna  river 
and  extends  back  from  it,  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
two  miles  and  more.  The  greater  part  of  which  is 
underlaid  with  exceedingly  valuable  deposits  of  an¬ 
thracite. 

On  the  lot  adjoining  the  Swetland  tract,  on  the 
north-east  and  near  to  the  dividing  line  between  them, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts  back  from  the 
river,  a  vein  of  coal  is  opened  of  rare  quality.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  a  mere  outcrop,  without  having  been, 
as  yet,  pursued  under  the  hill  but  a  few  feet,  it  has 
not  its  equal  in  that  valley.  It  is  more  than  eight 
feet  thick,  perfectly  free  from  slate  and  sulphur,  and 
will  have  an  excellent  roof  under  the  Swetland  tract, 
towards  which  it  dips,  and  will  underlie  a  large  area 
of  that  tract.  The  situation  of  this  vein  of  coal,  is 
such,  that  it  can  be  opened  to  yield  a  large  quantity 
per  day  soon,  by  a  moderate  outlay  of  money.  In 
the  Swetland  tract,  there  is  much  of  it  above  water 
level  and  it  can  be  mined  and  put  into  the  railroad 
cars  as  cheap  as  any  coal  can  be  worked  in  that 
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region.  In  the  Swetland  tract,  and  near  to  tlie  river, 
a  vein  of  coal  underlying  tlie  two  first  referred  to,  was 
proved  by  boring,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  near  to  this  tract,  is  the  “  Pepper  bed  ”  vein 
of  coal,  the,  so  called,  large  vein  of  the  region,  it 
being  some  fifteen  feet  and  more  in  thickness. 

The  coal  veins  above  referred  to  are  underlaid 
with  others,  not  yet  opened,  on  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Company,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna. 

These  are  proved  to  exist,  from  developments  made 
at  their  outcrops,  on  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
region ;  they  lie  below  a  roc/i*,  which  in  that  part  is  of 
a  coarse  character,  similar  to  the  conglomerate  bot¬ 
tom  rock  of  the  coal  formation.  There  are  certainly 
three,  if  not  more  workable  veins  of  coal,  below  the 
rock  referred  to,  one  of  which  is  of  large  size. 

The  two  veins  of  coal  first  referred  to  in  this  report, 
and  those  overlying  them,  are  of  easy  access  for 
mining  above  water  level,  in  the  Lackawanna  front  • 
of  the  Swetland  tract,  and  the  mountain  or  back  part 
of  it  affords  sites  for  erecting  collieries  to  mine  the 
lowest  veins  of  coal  above  water  level. 

Some  sixty  feet,  or  more,  of  coal  in  thickness, 
underlies  the  Lackawanna,  or  river-half  of  the  tract. 
The  remaining,  or  mountain  part,  contains  on  average, 
at  least,  twenty  feet  thickness  of  coal.  After  the 
necessary  deductions  are  made  for  pillars,  &c.,  the 
Swetland  tract  will  yield,  of  merchantable  coal,  say 
twenty-five  millions  of  tons. 

The  “  Brown”  tract  contains  eighty-five  acres. 

There  is  already  developed  upon  it  a  seven  foot  vein 

of  coal,  which  is  the  upper  one.  The  second  one  lias 

been  proved  by  boring  and  it  extends  under  the  whole 
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tract.  It  is  the  fourteen  feet  vein,  known  as  the 
“  Pittston”  vein,  justly  celebrated  for  its  pure  quality. 
Below  these  two  veins  are  others,  of  workable  sizes, 
which  have  been  proven  at  their  outcroppings  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  boundaries  of  both  sides  of  the 
region. 

Sixty  feet  in  thickness  of  merchantable  coal  may 
be  calculated  upon  as  underlying  the  Brown  tract. 
This  tract  will  yield  sixty  thousand  tons  per  acre 
from  all  the  veins  of  coal  it  contains,  and  there  are 
five  millions  of  tons  in  it.  In  the  two  tracts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Company  there  are,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
thirty  millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

The  Lackawanna  and  Bloomshurg  railroad  passes 
through  the  Brown  tract.  It  is  about  one  mile,  by  it, 
to  the  canal  feeder,  connecting  it  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canal,  for  the  trade  down  the  Susquehanna, 
and  with  the  North  Branch  extension  of  that  canal,  up 
the  river,  to  western  New  York  and  the  lakes.  The 
railroad  also  connects  this  tract  with  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Atlantic,  in  one  direction ;  and 
in  the  other,  with  the  railroads  diverging  from  the 
town  of  Scranton  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
cities,  and  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  lakes.  The  Swetland 
tract  is  connected  by  a  short  link,  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  with  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomshurg 
railroad,  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Scranton,  and 
it  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  railroads  diverging 
from  that  town. 

WM.  H.  BOBEETS, 

46 1  Walnut  St.  Geologist,  &c., 

Philada.,  Nov.,  1856. 
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